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* 7° had not provided an occasion, it is probable th ¢ 
The Shape of Things other pretext would have been found. For son 
- c past it has been Dr. Gocbbels’s policy to foster 
LORD HALIFAX STARTS HIS NEW JOB WITH disparagement of the United States as on 
two serious handicaps—his record as chief assistant to democracies” but not to attack very ser! S| 


+} 


the late Neville Chamberlain in the appeasement cam- measures of American aid to Britain. A 


paign and the fact that he represents the ruling class the destroyer deal were treated as unfriendh 
whose privileged position in Britain has become a com- likely to influence the outcome of the war. I 
plete anachronism. He is said now to be as determined this intry would be able to 
as Churchill to stand firm until Nazism is smashed, but of material to Britain, it was suggested, t 
his actions will have to make that very plain before his be concluded by a total German victory. Ni 
past ceases tO raise suspicions in the minds of American the Nazi p is to | 
yerals. The willingness of Lord Halifax to seck a protest and a thumpi: r ba thie 
modus vivendt with Hitler and his inability to realize the son for this change of tacti We sus} that « 
nature of the Third Reich are still among the unsolved Hitler has revised his time-table of cong 
ysteries of British politics. For the new Ambassador is that American help to tl nemy may b 
1 deeply religious man, with personal integrity and a ‘ 
profound moral sense. How, then, could he have failed 
to be outraged by the Nazi persecutions of Jews and GERMAN REACTIONS TO THE DISMISSAL O] 
Christians? How is it that he did not instinctively grasp Laval confirm the belief that h 1s completely in Hit 
the fact that Hitler’s terror, far from being mere scum on lers’ pocket and was ready to commit France t 
the “wave of the future,” was an integral part of an of amin n too strong for Marshal Pétain t 
amoral system with which no compromise was possible? The arn 1 reconnaissance of Vichy by Herr Abectz was 
Until his unfortunate appointment as Foreign Secretary clearly designed to obtain the reinstatement of I 


Lord Halifax had enjoyed a reputation as an enlightened henchman. It did not succeed, but the Nazi en 


Tory, and as Viceroy of India he had shown an unps able to rescue Laval from house arrest and to carry } 


‘edented breadth of imagination. We hope the American ( Paris. There, no doubt, he will be kept, in reser 
atmosphere will assist the resurrection of the Halifax of in case relations with Vichy become too sira 

the twenties. His successor at the Foreign Office, An- need arises for a 100 per cent puppet government. Ar 
thony Eden, now has a chance to prove himself more other concession to Nazi pressure p] 

than a “glamour boy.” The test will be his ability to rally of Fernand de Brinon as delegate-general of the Ir 

to Britain’s side all those elements in Europe which look gcvernment in the occupied zone. This puts negotiat 


to it for leadership in a new democratic order. with the German authorities in the hams of a pro-N 
* , 
columnist while the Reynaud government was 
BERLIN'S OUTBURST OF RAGE AGAINST THE only by his flight to Switzerland. However, the final say 


United States was based on a rather casual speech made about the extent of Franco-German collaboration rests 





by the British Minister of Shipping, who suggested that with Pétain, who so far shows no sign of yielding to 
Axis merchant vessels now in American ports might be mands for the use of French bases and the French flect 
handed over to Britain. This gave the German spokes- against Britain. Yet German need of such assistance 1s 
man’s tirade an air of spontaneity, but, for all that, it growing with the losses suffered by Italy. The possibility 


showed evidence of careful calculation, and if Mr. Cross of Nazi occupation of the whole of France has been 
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voted in ca maintains his stand. This would 


rive Hitler Toulon it it might easily mean the return 


1 


the side of Britain of the French Empire and the fleet. 
% 
fHREE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN EMBASSY 


taff in Paris are to be recalled on the demand of the 
German government, which charges them with helping a 
british officer to escape and concealing a British secret 
i 

nt. Mr as declared that a preliminary investi- 


- officials had not been implicated 
any wrong Nevertheless, he added, any gov- 


‘rmment has the right to request the withdrawal of 


ficials of another government without submitting any 

m for the demand. This, be it noted, is not a one- 
iy rule, and we hope the Administration will hasten 
emphasize that fact by asking the immediate return 


to Germany of those Nazi 


' 
and consuls who 
been especially active tn fifth-column w 


* 
VICTORIA KENT, ONE OF SPAIN’S MOST 
‘tinguished women as well as one of its most ardent 
public ans, has been seized by the Gestapo in Paris 
nd turned over to Franco. Ten years ago Miss Kent 


reated something of a sensation in Spain by obtaining 
first honors in Madrid University as a doctor of law. She 


} 


in her career as a lawyer by defending the Spanish 


heir participati n 


mber, 1930 


leaders who were trie esult of t 


the 


republican attemp f De 


rue to the overthrow of the monarchy. She was later 


member of parliament and was very active in 


! 


> working out of the Spanish constitution. After that 
nted in the Cortes the moderate republican 

of Senor Azana. The end of the civil war found 

Uist en bassy She re- 

tre Ops entered the 

Spanish children 

‘d to Franco 


E KNOW THAT THE GESTAPO RULES PARIS 


loes not control the men 


vit 
the news that 
1 and held in 
O, Portela Val 
nong those arrested 
is well know 
ronment in the first 
la Valladares was a minister 


nder the m 1 Prirne Minister in the conserva- 


tive governmen f we Iiring the elections of 19 0, 
which brought abou ie Vi ry of the P ple s Front 


When the Nazi and Fas iviation moved into Spain, 
| 


he aligned himself at once on the side of the Loyalists, 


The NATION 
who had been his political opponents. Senor An 
lawyer, was Minister of Justice in the Negrin Cab 
until 1938. Washington is reputed to have influen 
Madrid and Vichy. It should be used, and quickly, 
behalf of Victoria Kent and the Loyalist leaders. 


+ 


FEW NOBLER UTTERANCES HAVE COME FR‘ 
Mr. Roosevelt than the message with which he vetoed 
Walter-Logan bill. “The very heart of modern refort 
the President said, lies in the administrative tribu 
and “great interests ... which desire to escape reg 
tion” believe they can destroy reform laws “by sterili: 
the administrative tribunal which administers th 
Mr. Roosevelt's description of the administrative trib 
is clear and admirable. “A common-sense resort to u 
and practical sources of information takes the pla 

archaic and technical application of rules of evide 
and an informed and expert tribunal renders its decis 
with an eye that looks forward to results rather 

backward to precedent. . . The Walter-Logan 
would have served in effect to repeal not only muc! 
the New Deal's social legislation but much that pre 

it. And the vote in the House to override the veto, tho 
not sufficient to do so, showed that a majority tn 

body either does not understand or does not sympa 
with the New Deal. The Walter-Logan bill is a cl 
lawyer's job, and called forth the President's old 

for the profession in his veto message. The lawyers 
suid, in a fine passage, “prefer the stately ritual of 


courts . to the simple procedure of administt 


i 


hearings... . Shrewd play upon technical r 


of evidence ... prefer to... juggle leading cases r 
than to get down to the merits.” The lawyers ha 
been so eloquently trounced since the mob sc 
Henry IV. wi 
THE NEW NO FOREIGN WAR COMMITTIE 
headed by Verne Marshall, editor of the Cedar Raj 
Gazette, insists that it is not made up of “appeasers, 
a close examination of its leadership reveals om: 
characteristics. The man who is given credit for org 
ing the committee and who serves as its director is O 
Armstrong of Springfield, Missouri. Mr. Armstron 
close friend of Charles Lindbergh, leaped into noto: 
yme months ago when, as a member of the Amer: 
Legion's forcign-relations committee, he wrote an ar 
on Treason in the Schools for the Legion mag 
denouncing as subversive some thirty-eight text! 
used in the schools. Confronted with a demand for 
dence to substantiate his charges, he was forced to a 
that he was not familiar with all the texts he had 
nounced and, in some cases at least, he withdrew 
charges. The Legion magazine apologized and retra 
in other instances, and Mr. Armstrong was dropped f: 
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the Legion's foreign-relations committee. Verne Marshall, 
chairman of the committee, has been engaged for many 
years in a similar campaign against progressive textbooks 
in Cedar Rapids. A prominent speaker at the mecting 
held in Washington on October 21 at which the com- 
mittee was organized was Merle Thorpe of the Nation 

busine 


ing radical textbooks. For all its homespun, small-town 


which last spring featured an article denoun 


look, the financial and political roots of the new com 
mittee strike into the same soil that nourishes the An 


ica First outfit; they may even be intertwined 





» 





WESTBROOK PEGLER, THE DISTINGUISHED 
author, critic, and grammar-school graduate, has now 
turned his talents to the refugee problem. Somcone has 
told Mr. Pegler, who writes well but doesn’t read, that 
France fell to the fascists because it had carelessly allowed 
all kinds of anti-fascists to come in and escape the heads 
men of the dictators. Some of these must have been Com 
nists, Mr. Pegler thinks, and even though most of 
“Mm were dumped into concentration camps he guess 
they had a good part in the doing-in of the French Re 
iblic. Now Mr. Pegler, faithful watchdog that he 
es America threatened with the same danger through 
the machinations of “tricky, abusive, and high-hand« 
Harold Ickes. Just because refugees may rot to death in 
il camps or get themselves shot by the Gestapo whil 
iting for visas, passports, and other necessary para 
phernalia, this madman Ickes wants to let them use the 
Virgin Islands as a way-station where, whether they hav 
redentials or not, they can wait in safety until the red 
tape is unraveled. Does Ickes think he can fool Mr 
Pegler with that kind of stuff? Nonsense. It stands 1 


Af 


[r. Pegler’s reason that the “greater proportion of the: 


the refugees} will be Communists who fled over the 


rder into France after the Spanish Civil War and other 


Communists who, earlier in the general European revo 
lution now in full eruption, escaped from Italy and Ger 
iny.”” Scratch an anti-fascist, he implies, and you're likely 
to find a Communist. But wait. Hasn't Mr. Pegler writ 
m many a column about Nazi murderers and fas 
thugs? Can it be that Mr. Pegler is—? Oh, no. Still, h 
might be. It’s pretty suspicious. 


~ 


the Communist Party is regarded as a crime punishab! 


by imprisonment for ten years and a fine of $5,000. This 


vindictive sentence was passed on Robert Wood, stat 
ecretary of the party in October, and has now been r« 


peated in the case of Alan Shaw, twenty-two-year-old 


ecretary of the Oklahoma City local. In neither case was 


any overt act charged. Both men were convicted of vio- 


lating the state criminal-syndicalism law on eviden 


IN OKLAHOMA CITY MERE MEMBERSHIP IN 


consisting of sei cd 


1 Stalin. Sis 


Lenin 


bo« KS Were thre se otf Comr 











! 
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nist leaders, it 


they must also be subscribed to by the accused. It 


be difficult to find a more flagrant example of 


outrage of the Bill of Rights 


Arkansas runs it close 


College at Mena has beer 
case 1s under appeal, all 
have been seized and 


but a ca: im ncig 


the Commonwealth | 


fined $2,500, ind the 
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Keep the Lines Open 


UTLINING to t! 
British purcha es 
old a homely parable 


he house next door ha 


from all sent 


ire rightly fearful of the consequences to America of 


German victory. But tl 


sible, without America 
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h rh lr rt 
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t te tch fire 
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want Britain to win, 1f 
becoming physically involv 
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Lin is not burned out fi 
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The objection may be raised that we shall not be abi: the en 
We suggested, however, to recover anything due to us if Britain loses the war. | _ 


form of loans, such loans in that event this will seem a very minor worry, and For m 
. = U as 


ny case it applies equally to any form of credit. \ - _ 


uuld, however, ask for a lien on British colonial | Lead 
C ids 

ions in this hemisphere with the proviso that 
. . - 1c} a 

Id be exercised only if Britain were defeated. A val of 
ly, should the war end in such a catastrophe, we sh } that 
compelled in self-defense to seize all these territor ament 


1 ' 
| 


F this plan is that it uld legalize 


Lire idy 


S Tevik 1s] 
ons, previously t ir 


S 


le at the ny: 
d saie at the en th 


Geo! 
nowle 
; 


1 
mmediately ahead : 
imm ‘ C ss Is to 


that their supply lines wil! 
ial obstacles. It is equally esse 


ded to the uttermost. A bo: 


a 


awing-board. 


\V 
W Or 


State Department Versts |. 


nttee, 


Political Refugees ave a 


id m 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY epart 
AST week the State Department put out a stat 
designed to silence the mounting protest again 
handling of the emergency refugee problem cr« 
by the Nazi conquest of Western Europe. The statet 
was not particularly misleading: it was so patently 


ingenuous that it was unconvincing. It painted a fan 


picture of efficient and sympathetic yet careful proce 


] = 


operating smoothly to rescue the deserving and weed 


he dangerous. And it cited figures which, however a 


ul 


rate if the basis for calculation were known, told li nang 


rtainly this ' ‘ ; ais 
monstrous proportions when published without exp! roce 
ir favor, but | "a rusal 


But the document could hardly have been mar! inally 


present trend of 
| 

i| 1942 or later. a. f 
issurance and candor; the department was aiming ndur 


truy Th 


wugment our rec ; ’ ' 
stone at too many widely separated birds. It was try 


to convince the Westbrook Peglers of its determinat din 
to defend the country from reds and spies and at imine 


same time to rebut the charge that it has been obstruct ling! 
ide t 


vette! 
guage the ominous rumor, appearing in the press oft 


& Bu 


Sin on for several weeks, that some sort of “‘super~ ven 


efforts to rescue honest anti-fascists trapped in Fra 


It was also attempting to translate into innocuous 


& 


( 


icking it, and this idmission of all political refugees. With so many 


sa result, gold mittee’ would soon be appointed to pass finally on eadi 
centration in compatible ends in view the protestations of sympa' 
its repudiation for mone- rang with a false note, and the statement as a whole o 


rest of the world, increased justifiable fears that the refugee problem v 
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a the end be left to the harsh mercies of the most r 
iry, anti-alien elements in the State Department 
1s individuals and comm 


sept} 
OT! 


For more than six m 





worked desperately to save at least a handful ot 








leaders among the active opponents of the dictator: 
ey have worked against time, knowing that the 

al of these people is only a matter of months t 
1 that those who are not rescued face certain impr 
ment or execution; knowing, too, that hundreds have 





idy been delivered to the dictators. In this work 





st important and useful of all the active grou 
Advisory Pol: 
James G. McDonald and dire 
Indefatigably, « | 


of the restrictions to be 





en the President's Committee on 





fugees, headed by 





aT ~P arate ¢ 
AuUlMLOUSTY, WITH 


Warren 





VWeorve L 





wledge observed and t 





| ? 
this body has sifted lists of end 





be avoided. 


iS tO f 





d anti-fascists, negotiated endlessly with the var 





to establish fixed bases for proce lur 


by 
y 


irtments 






ords s bm tted 







’ 
necessary do ments 
) } ] 
Working together in harmony d with a 
m, the private refugee committees, the President's cor 





C could undoubt« 


ittee, and the De partment of Stat 





1 , : 
> the ¢ rn norr 
th) endang 


} ! +} 
ive accomplished the rescuc most 





1d most valuable anti-fascists in Europe. Owing to the 
rtia and its obstructive tactics on! 





epartments ine 
x 


peen savec 





lays 





e record of de , misl 


1. Th 


. ail ” 1 . 1 
g reports, promises, more delays, refusals of consuls 


dful have 





to 





sent from Washingtor 


sahil, 
ADLY 





t on instructions presun 





| this is bitter knowledge among persons engaged in 


Se 





business of trying to salvage political émigrés. ‘The 





partment claims that it has refused visas in only some 





velve instances. Doubtless this is true. The departme nt 





loes not refuse visas. It merely sets up a line of obstacles 





tretching from Washington to Lisbon and on around to 
do the trick, and in the 
e where an out-and-out re- 
The 


inally surmounts these obstacles must have had immense 





Shanghai. These ordinarily 


rocess wear down resistan 






protest. refugee who 


usal would produce noisy 






ndurance and friends with both money and pertinacity 





The record 1s one which must sicken any person © 





instincts. It is as 1f we were to 


rdinarily humane 





curricula vitae of flood victims 





imine laboriously the 





inging to a piece of floating wreckage and finally to dé 





le that, no matter what their virtues, all but a few had 





tter be allowed to drown. 





But politically the behavior of the State Departm« nt is 





en more shocking. It betrays the profound failure of 


iding officials of the department to understand ev. 






he elements of the conflict in which the United States 





the preservation of demo 


inextricably engaged. Has 





wy anything to do with tha t? If it has, surely, 





; 
4 ter +) Ss , } 
lemocratic thought and 


the leaders of der 





action in Europe 











Ww leliberately sacrificed to their ; our— 
fascist nents. This positios should detert 
act of every oft il charged with the luct of « 
cig Mair 
] d, what do fy Ac the S LD 
pal ents pr luncement, a new mimrttee I 
ng that de partment—ain the person ot Avra M. Wat ’ 
most active and determined among the obstruction: 
the Department of Justice, and the War and Navy 
partments will be charged with supervising the ad: 
Si of political refugees. If this plan offered a way to 
straighten out the vast tangle of conflicting yurisdictions 
and rulings in which al} efforts at present bog down, it 
1! be a welcome change. But there 1s too much r 
St o fear that it will onl id a new and far more 
fr r ymmittee to the official bodies already con- 
f 1. And if it ts gra ed final authority, rt will in 
eff c t t functions—and consequently the re 
r t of the President's Advisory Cor 
It is difficult to believe that the President himself 
v { knowingly countenance such a change. The dan- 
i iat a calamitous result may emerge from a plan 
> under the guise of useful and apparently inno- 
( reorganization. Beware of State Dey irfment officials 
reforms! 
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Little Steel “Soviets” 


BY I. F. 


Washington, December 20 

EVERAL weeks ago Mark Sullivan dwelt with con- 

siderable alarm on the Boston Globe interview in 

which former Ambassador Kennedy said that Eng- 
land would be © Natt 

+! 


Kennedy, he said, evidently 


nal Socialist” after the war. Mr. 


meant “Socialist,” and 
Mr. Sullivan wasn't re that we ought to bother to save 
a Socialist Britain. Many people will feel the same way 
about Philip Murray's new “Plan for Strengthening the 
National Defense Program.” They would rather not 
strengthen defense than do so at the price of taking labor 
into partnership with management. 


Mr. Murray's proposal for a council in each basic 


ndustry, made up equally of the representatives of man- 


ement and labor, has secmed to some uncomfortably 
like the NRA. I do not think that is Mr. Murray's inten- 


tion. It would be better to go along as we are than to 
J 


leave defense at the mercy of a combination in which 
capital and labor Alph« 


higher profits and higher wages. If I understand the 


nse-and-Gastoned each other into 


plan, and the purpose of Mr. Murray and his aides, it ts 
designed to speed production rather than to curtail it, to 
lower costs rather than to increase them. To lower costs, 
of course, is not the same as to lower wages. 

Mr. Murray's plan, from all I can learn of it, seems 
to spring from the experience he and his closest aides 
have had in the steel business. The heads of the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, contrary to the prevail- 
ing impression, which pictures them as “hunkies” in 
white collars, know a great deal about the industry's 
problems. They have frightened the RFC and several of 
the banks in western Pennsylvania by saving several small 
stecl companies from bankruptcy. These companies, op- 
erated jointly by union sparkplugs and the owners, look 
like miniature steel “soviets” to visiting bankers. Along 
side these worker experiments in cooperating with man 
igement has grown up an oddly intimate relationship 
between the small steel companies and the union. Theo 
retically the American Iron and Steel Institute is the trad 
organization of the st 


nated by United Stat 


el companies. Actually it is dom: 
; Steel and Bethlchem. The smal! 
steel companies regard the institute with the misgiving 
ith which minn look upon a whale. They conside: 
Walter S. Tower, the executive secretary of the institut 
the en loyee of the big co 
Defer 


creased their confidence in that body. They trust the st 


npanies. His presence on th 
» Commission as an adviser on steel has not in 
workers’ union more than thev do the institute and ha 


: their problems tn connection with defense 


STONE 


to heads of the union for help and advice. These e 
tives of the small steel companies are as afraid to | 
publicly as steel workers used to be of wearing a \ 
button. 

In steel, as in some other defense industries, the b 
necks are really greedy throats. In the last war Un 
States Steel, with 50 per cent of the industry's prod 
capacity, obtained 70 per cent of the war orders. Ro 
Stcin reported in last week's Nation that this time B 
lehem, with 13 per cent of the capacity, has 40 per 
of the defense orders. No elaborate mathematics 
quired to demonstrate that this causes delay. The « 
of the difficulties which result from this favoriti 
the monopolists was not understood even by the i: 
most circle of the New Dealers until quite recently, \ 

a group of small-steel-company executives met under 
union's auspices—and as its guests—with a few tru 
economists in the Administration. So fearful were t 
steel executives of retaliation that the man who told 
the story would not tell me the place or time of the n 
ing or the names of any of the companies represent 

The “little steel” men proceeded to tell their trou! 
They revealed the extent of idle capacity in steel. ‘I 
cited eleven different small plants, with a total capa 
of perhaps a million tons, which could be put toget 
for defense with a little planning and a little ingenu 
These are not integrated companies capable of perfo 
ing every step of the process from the mine to the fin 
rails or sheets. But they represent idle smelting capa 
idle forging capacity, idle finishing capacity, which p! 
ning could pool for quick production. Armor plate, { 
example, can be completely manufactured by three cor 
panies only—Bethlehem, United States Steel, and Mi 
vale, but if the process were farmed out among small 
companies with idle capacity, we could make more arn 
plate. There would be added freight costs, but these c 
would not be nearly so great as the cost of financing n 
expansion. One small manufacturer w anted to kn 
what he could do for defense with 180,000 tons of id 
ingot-melting capacity. He said that his steel, becaus¢ 
transportation, would cost $3 more a ton than the mar! 
price, but he estimated that the government was pay! 
Bethlehem $21 more a ton for steel by financing plan 
expansion for it. 

Another complaint was made on behalf of fifteen con 
panies east of the Mississippi, owners of rerolling mil 
which turn worn-out rails into concrete-reinforcemc: 


bars. They employ 11,000 people but are working at onl; 


50 per cent of capacity. The Defense Commission 
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es assert that Bethlehem has succeeded in cre- proce is a whole: only labor ts interested in producti 
the fiction that it is dangerous to use the rer j solely: on! thor can give some support to the st 
is havis r the s fications written to « ( ] f ( npanies f in the lest war 
from primary (new) billet steel instead « nt t rike as good a bargain as they can with t 
' 1 steel. The small mills produc only the rer j government, and they will give their cooperation si 
Ci 1uct. They claim that they conserve resources I ee grudgingly hagelit y for new conc ons at ¢ 
y scrapped rails and that both the Bureau of Sta: T) make it appear that they will be doing t! 
ind the American Society for Testing Materials } ver nt a favor by accepting new plants fros 
a ved the rerolled rails for all but very special t ; N modern war is war by factories, and factories lik 
truction. JT] ! War Department | ! May to be taught to n rch in unison a 
contain s« 1 tons of these reroll f it if war is to be fought successfull 
bars, but the contracts for t were let | 1 to say that we ht to set up a dictator 
{ 
: Deter Cor n » € blts | Tl | if We Vant f ult \<« s} a} h 
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It 1s umportat I suggest, to realize that this probicm te an ordered community of nations. 
10 new problem thrus the world by the fatiutr Lhe analogy between national fusion and international! 


the settlement of 1919 or capable of being finally i n might, indeed, be pressed farther. It is possil le 


tled | O och! il i 1 sprung [rom t] to Ul in the sev ral experin nts which have been made 
‘ c ’ 5 | 
either of Herr Hitler or of Mr. Clarence Streit. It n world government the same variations with which we 


1 Fe : niall (V/s 1 
he evolution of national states. We have 


h has exercised the mind of man trom re familiar in 


the dawn of civilization and provoked many varying I- ,ad the autocratic or tyrannical experiment, as under the 
, , = 1] } ) ’ , | Irymn yt Nlanogol 
ns, some of which have proved partially, locally, and I Romana or the European dominance of Napoleon. 


mporarily successful, but none of which has proved We have had the oligarchic experiment, as in the Castle- 
I i > I ’ 





niversally or durably successful. In its essence the prob- reagh system of diploma y by conference and in the en- 
m is no more than the extcnsion to large communities suing Concert of Europe We have even had mystic or 


f those habits of order and obedience which, in any theocratic variations, as in the Greek amphictyonies or 


“ 





group of civilized beings, regulate the relations between in the Holy Alliance. And we have had in the League of 
Nations what might be called the democratic experiment, 






man and man. That same balance between rights and 
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under which the nations of the world were to cooperate 
on a basis of theoretical equality. None of these experi- 
ments has proved permanently successful, and one is 
tempted in moments of pessimism to believe that the 
mind and soul of men are too narrow to admit expansion 
beyond a certain limit or to pursue enlightened self- 
interest beyond a certain horizon of awareness. Are we 
to admit, therefore, that man is only capable of subduing 
anarchy within prescribed limits, and that whereas he 
can achieve national order over wide areas of the earth's 
surface he is unable to achieve order as between nation- 
tates? I refuse to accept so negative an assumption. But 
I remain aware that for three thousand years man has 
tried and failed to achieve any form of international 
governance comparable in certainty to the rule of state 
law. | approach the problem therefore, not in any mood 
of despondency, but in a mood of scientific doubt. And 
[ view with alarm the optimism of those who believe 
that past failures have been due to evident and remedi- 
ble errors and that all will be feasible now that so many 


of us have seen the light. 


WHY HITLER'S NEW ORDER WILL FAIL 


Let me begin by considering the nature of the checks 
ind bars which have impeded what would seem to be a 
natural evolution from international anarchy toward 
international order. Why is it, in other words, that 
human beings are able to subordinate individual interests 
to common interests up to a certain point, but are unable 
to achieve that subordination beyond a certain point? Let 
us assume for the purpose of argument that the most 
constant and reliable of human motives is the motive of 
sclf-interest, and that the standard of civilization reached 
by any given community is to be assessed by the number 
of members of that community who have acquired the 
moral habit of placing ultimate self-interest above imme- 
diate self-gratification, and who have understood that the 
welfare of any individual is in the end dependent upon 


} 


the welfare of the community in which he lives. In 


primitive societies this sublimation of selfishness does 
not extend beyond the family or tribe; in more developed 
societies the indi#idual ts able to identify his own inter- 
st with the interests of his class or country. In some 


ymmunities, such as the United States of America and 


the British Commonwealth of Nations, this identification 
of personal with group interest has been expanded over 


ry wide 


which divervenc 


ireas. Yet there has always come a point at 
's of race, religion, culture, and lan- 


ruage have prove { barriers to further expansion and at 


which the sense of identity is frustrated by the sense of 


lifference. It may be contended that in the present cen- 


tury there has emerged a feeling of class solidarity which 


has been able to transcend the limits of the old nation- 


state. Far be it from me to dismiss these extra-national 


sympathies as fictional or transitory. On the contrary, 


The NATIO* 


they may prove the nucleus of a new stage in ev: 


But it has yet to be shown that these class sympath 
sufficiently deep and operative to withstand the 
of sectional economic interests or to mitigate the ir 
of national self-preservation. 

It must be recognized also that science has in | 

years gone far to level the barriers which separat 
ent nations and thereby to enlarge the area within 
the ordinary citizen may be able to identify his pe: 
Or group interests with the interests of others. Hit! 
however, the effect of rapidity of communication 
effect, that is, of aviation, the wireless, and the cine: 
has not been so much to create enhanced sympathy 
other forms of civilization as to diminish the old ; 
sive confidence in one’s own form of civilization. 
may be all to the good in that it dilutes separation 
by diminishing extreme self-identification with a part 
lar form of national consciousness, may prepare 1 
minds for the reception of a wider form of identificat: 
and a wider form of consciousness. It is interesting 
perhaps useful, to observe that in the first three d 
of the twentieth century this leveling of the mechan: 
barriers between nation-states has created a formi 
reaction in the shape of exaggerated and artificial difi 
entiation. The very fact that the rapid improvem: 
physical and intellectual communication has led to 
diminution in purely national identity has stim 
some countries to reaffirm and fortify that identity 
appeals to national self-consciousness more emot 
and indeed more hysterical, than any which the wv 
has ever seen before. The wave of nationalism whic! 
overwhelmed Italy and Germany and gone so f 
destroy the spiritual values of those two countries is 
as Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini would ass 
movement of rebirth, but is little more than a strata 
to aflirm and increase national power by exaggerati: 
the twentieth century ideas which are in their « 
alien to the spirit of that century and as such anachr 
tic. The whole trend of human progress has been fr 
social violence to social contract, and in reviving viol 
as a method of adjusting international conflict, the t 
tarian states are adopting a method which, however 
cessful it may seem at the moment, is contrary to the | 
and trend of human development. 

Let us assume that when Herr Hitler proclaims 
system of world order he is sincere in believing | 
under this system the nations of Europe, Africa, 
Asia will attain to greater security and to a more ¢ 
distribution of the world’s goods. Yet even at this ea 
stage of the New European Order it is possible to d 
certain political and economic fallacies which will rend 
Hitler's world government unworkable as a stable sj 
tem. It is based primarily upon the theory of obedicn 
rather than upon the theory of consent. Yet if Europ 
to be reorganized upon the theory of obedience it wil 
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ot for long be possible to conceal the fact that obedience 
mplies some authority whom one is expected to obey. 
[hat authority will not be Rome or Paris, but Berlin. 
However anxious Herr Hitler may be to convince subject 
les that they are equal partners in a new experiment 
world-organization he will not for more than a fey 
onths be able to hide from them the fact that his n« 
rder, his new discipline, emanates from a single cent 
1 is contrived for the benefit of the German ruling 
4s a wholly academic theory it might be correct 
that Europe would be happier had it from the first 
organized into industrial and agricultural grou) 
langing their commodities freely with one anotl 
nodern Europe is not a purely artificial creation b 
organic growth; Herr Hitler cannot cut through the 
ssues of centuries without lacerating human flesh. Nor 
1 he, even if we accord him powers of control and dis 
tion which he cannot possibly perpetuate, impose so 
ficial a system without acting with a ruthlessness 
hich will provoke passive resistance, sabotage, and 
imine. He will find sooner or later that the system of 
ce, however he may seek to disguise it, is not work 
le in a world of modern and therefore of self-reliant 
:man beings, and he will then discover that in basing 
whole structure upon force he has destroyed that 
itual human confidence upon which alone any contr. 
system can be erected. 
Already, as I have said, there are indications that 
ler's New Order can only be maintained by armies of 
ipation. From the first he was obliged to suppress all 
lom of speech and writing in France; from the fir 
has been obliged to impose upon the countries whi 


1 
nas oOo 


upied a disguised currency inflation which cat 
t for long retain its disguise; already he has bee: 
rced to deport some 30,000 workmen from Belgiu 
Germany; and in the last month he has had to send 
German contingents into Rumania in order to assur 
mself that that country’s acceptance of the New Order 
ld remain unqualified. He may be able, for a year o1 
vo, to keep vast areas of Europe in a state of subjug 
yet I repeat that whereas a system which ts base 
on consent is capal le of almost unlimited expansior 
m which is based upon compulsion, however 1n 


ri ¢ 
hd 


ressive it may seem at the moment, must 1n the et 


os 


chaust the resources and energies of even the m« 
termined and efficient nation. 

If this be true in terms of human nature ar 
politics, it is doubly true when one considers the ec 
nomic difficulties with which Hitler will unquestios 
be faced. Even if he possessed far better means of d 
tribution than he does possess; even if he had at his 
disposal an elastic instead of a rigid system of exchange, 


even if he were able to dispose of all necessary rav 


materials, he would still be faced by the tnescapal 
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an eae ie _ 
in exaggerated sense of individual self-indulgence, as of 


versonal property. It is true that democracy has subordi- 


nated the constructive plan to a desire to please It is true 


that democracy has not given to the sovereign people a 
sufficient sense of sovereign responsibility. It is true that 
lermocracy has proved incapable of coping with its own 

iterial, and even spiritual, success. Having achieved 


the political triumphs at which it originally aimed, de- 


i 


racy has failed completely to carry through those 
social and economic victories which it ought to have 
uttempted. Democracy, in a phrase, has run to fat. No 
ynder that the | lithe bodies of the Hitler Juge ia 
ird it with arr i 
Yet democr if nceived, s| Id not be a 
idl i { or f i class a prance of the ¢ Wort 
ible. It should realize that in contrast to tyranny it 1s a 
ung and limitless experiment. Autocracy, being essen- 
materi iways be confined by physical limi- 
ions, the phy ul capacity of a small group to impose 


» will upon larger groups. Democracy, in that tt relies 


cooperation, has no limit to the 
i 


bilities of its expansion. Autocracy relies upon the 
rd lemocracy 1 the mind 
We must remember none the less that government, 
boye all world government, must be based upon 


tthority. The best international charters, such as the 
wenant of the I rue of Nations, even as the best 
types of social order, h as the Denmark or the Sweden 

1938, cannot be imposed or maintained without au- 
iority, or in other words without power. In condemning 


; 


ympulsion as a means of national and international gov- 


ist not forget that consent has got to be 
rsamized and disciplined, and that even righteousness 
iy have to be protected by force. It is not sufficient to 
vise a democratic world order which will command 

ympathy and the assent of the majority of mankind. 
\We must convince the world of four things: first, that 
uit New Order is not merely a device for maintaining 
old order more or less unimpaired; second, that our 
‘w Order is in fact new, progressive, and creative; 
hurd, that it will possess the physical force to protect 
those who adhere to it from the aggression of those who 
may aim at its destruction; and, fourth, that under our 
iew Order the peoples of the world shall obtain the 
ery advantages which Herr Hitler offers them, and will 
the same time retain their liberties, their national 


ntity, and their hope of free development. 


BRITAIN MUST PLEDGE 


BE, refore. are 


How, theref to create the new democratic 
world which, while preserving all that was really useful 
nd beautiful in the old, shall convince millions of peo- 
ple that its essential purpose is to create a sane and work- 


ible future? How are we to create this New Order 


ithout trampling, as the totalitarian states have tram- 





The NATION 








pled, upon the mghts of man and the rights of n 
How are we to devise a system which combines au 
with liberty and power with consent? That is the 
lem which we, with our tried political genius, are 
ileged, and indeed destined, to solve. 

Our first task, to my mind, is to carry convictio: 
at home and abroad. By that I do not mean only t 
should convince people of our good intentions, sit 
majority of people, although they deride our hyp 
would admit that on the whole we are a benignant 


We must convince the masses 1n Our OWN Count! 


we are determined, at any cost to the present social 
ture, to carry through a campaign against poverty 
give to each individual in this island a secure | 
ot food, health, habitation, maintenance, and o 
nity. We must convince people abroad that we ar 
pared to give them a free share in the resources « 
empire. I do not believe that we shall carry this 
tion by making speeches; I believe that a definit 
should be formulated and published within the n 
months. Only when the peoples of the world are 
nced that we are willing and able to make drasti 
essions to the common good will they accord to 
promises and pronouncements that credit which th 
bound to accord to the unwelcome, but effective, 
f Herr Hitler. 

Our second task is to secure that our plan offer 
peoples of the world ali the material advantages « 
Hitlerian system plus the spiritual advantages of |: 
ind self-respect. We are in the position to do this 

in offer immediate supplies of foodstuffs to any c 
vhich is able to liberate itself from the Nazi yoke 
can offer entry into an economic system far wider 
infinitely more elastic than any of the rigid sy 
which Herr Hitler can propound. We can offer tl 
new World Government which shall be based, not \ 


the subjugation of all smaller countries to German « 


< 


ship, but upon the cooperation of all free pe 
We can offer them a federation which shall be st: 
enough to withstand any possible attack, which shall 
united enough to eliminate the competition of 
economic nationalisms, but which will enable each n 
ber of the federation to retain its own identity and ha! 
and to develop its own autonomy. 

Upon these lines I am convinced we could offer to 

ld a democratic as opposed to a tyrannical organ 
tion of the existing nation-states. Every truly democr 
country will be welcomed into this loose federation. 
economic and physical power will be so overwheln 
that few countries will be able to remain outside. Ar 
by so doing, this little island, with the help and adv: 
of the United States of America, will for a second tit 
in history have saved Europe and therefore the wh 
world from the loss of those great human values whi 


it has taken man three thousand years to evolve. 
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Music and 


BY MINNA 


Y THE time peace is declared between the radio 
industry and the American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers (ASCAP) we shall all 
ive had a liberal education in the confusing issues of 
1eif dispute. As everyone now knows, unless a settle- 


ent is reached by the first of January 





no longer broadcast ‘God Bless America,” and “request” 
rograms, even the Hit Parade, will be in jeopardy. 


Recently, however, the newspapers have emphasized cer- 


ations of the feud. How these 


tain larger social impli 


may bear on the final outcome is not yet clear, for the 
lispute ts still contractual at any moment be 
idly resolved in terms of dollars and cents. 
ASCAP exercises control over the performing rights 
f nearly all America’s best-known songs and musical 
orks in smaller forms of the last twenty-five years, and 
about a hundred thousand popular arrangements of 
ieces in the public domain. It is affiliated with nine- 
teen foreign societies, whose output in the same ficld it 
ilso protects. This vast fund of copyright material it 
makes available by “blanket license” to various commer- 
ial users—theaters, restaurants, hotels, dance halls, wire 
ervices, radio stations. For that license, radio paid last 
ibout two-thirds of the 


year $4,300,000 society's total 


ncome, Now ASCAP has submitted a new contract so 


framed that in 1941 radio would pay a sum variously 


stimated at from $7,500,000 to $9,000,000. What is 


more, the networks, never taxed before, would be 


harged about 7% per cent of their undistributed rev- 
nue. Fees from individual stations, however, would be 
rogressively lowered, so that the lightest burden would 
tall on the smallest unit. 

This strategy of division has so far failed. The out- 
raged chains have rallied not only their own affiliates but 
most of the independents—in all about 457 stations rep- 

senting 92 per cent of the industry's total time-sales— 

nd through the National Association of Broadcasters 
have announced that they will not negotiate on the basis 
f ASCAP’s long-established blanket license. Instead 
they demand a “per-use” contract. To implement their 
resistance they have pooled a million and a half dollars 
to set up an extraordinary new instrument—Broadcast 
Music, Inc. (BMI), which already functions as a “music 
iblishing house, a coordinator of non-ASCAP music, 
nd a performing-rights licensing society.” 

The struggle, at an impasse for some months, be- 

ume a cat-and-dog fight between big and little busi- 


ness early in December, when BMI staged a raid on 
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w Officially recognized as national protectors of must 


rights and, though not subsidized, are to some degree 
d in their business routine by the cooperation of gov 
rent agencies. ASCAP faces a different tradition, for 


' 1 
bornly reiuctant to o rve tine 


provisions of its own law on musical copyright 
} 


nm every 


it clubs to radio, 


field of entertainment, from the nig 


ASCAP has met organized commercial opposition, ind 


has had to carry its case forward through a su ion of 
or lawsuits. For its fighting record, shrewd handling 


of public relations, and successful d« 


' , 
liings with commer- 


ial users Of musi! 
eld 


yaaQi, 


, it enjoys great prestige in the musical 


7 
I 


But it is still today involved in litigation over the right 
eae Pa 


to collect fees. Several stat ve recently pass 1 laws 


specifically designed to restrict its activity. Also pending 


is an important civil suit brought in 1934 by the Depart- 


u 
oO 





Tu { 1 dl \’ ; that the Socicty operates as 
onopoly in rests of trade. Many points raised in 
are now being aired by the radio opposition, 
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omposers to membership. In a recent stateme: 
several of them have declared that the society mak« 
them generous payments, but it is doubtful wheth 
ASCAP collects on performances of their major works 
It ASCAP is now under fire, its chicf opponents, t] 
ridio chains, are also having some unpleasant moment 
Early in December the Federal Communications Comm: 
on called the network representatives to a public hea 
in Washington to testify on “arbitrary and inequ 
table practices” charged against them by a special si 
ommiuttce. The committee had reported that “from 
| viewpoint the profits derived from network op 
tion have not been sufficiently utilized for the betterme: 
and expansion of the industry.”’ Further, it was charge: 
he two concert bureaus owned by the two leading chair 
which place about 800 of the best-known artists in t] 
roadcasting field under exclusive contract,” tend 
imit the effort of much of the great talent in the cou 
ry to network programs and arbitrarily restrict the pr 
of independent competing stations as well as t 
mmunities in which they are located.” 
Now 1n their drive against ASCAP, the chains apy 
to be leading the industry directly into the field of mu 


production. Broadcast Music, Inc., has possibilities, 


ny arbitration of ASCAP’s immediate dispute with rad 


7 it. Setup with the avow 


will scarcely dispose of this threat 


purpose of establishing a competitn market for mus! 


BMI has adopted, in the interest of efficiency, the v 


ethod of blanket licensing which the broadcasters w 
no longer accept from ASCAP. For months it has et 
ployed a large staff of musicians to make workable n 
ASCAP arrangements of established favorites in t 

blic domain—"‘The Old Oaken Bucket The BI 


Danube,” the Stephen Foster songs. It has also publish 
bout two hundred new pieces written by non-ASCA 


mposers and authors, contracting to them one c 


er performance per station—obviously a “‘per-use”’ s 


tute for ASCAP’s classification system. Jt promi 


lly to act as a collecting agency for the perfor 


laliy 
chts on this newly arranged and new'y writt 


usic, but now, to popularize its product it disposes 


those rights gratis to any entertainment agency t 
se them. Altogether it claims to have available al 
250,000 copyright works with which to 
d when ASCAP goes completels off the air 


Whether this large and hastily improvised col 


f new and old songs can mect an extended t 


ourse not clear from the partial trial it has already | 
iven. Spokesmen for the industry are confident. “Tt 


kely,” according to Neville Miller, N. A. B.'s presid 

hat no one will notice the difference in character a 
quality of programs on and after January 1, 1941. ’ Th 
may be true-——“The music the people like is the mu 
people hear’’—but it is not very reassuring. The spec 


p, the plugging, the automati production of songs t 
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turned out almost daily to satisfy the appetite of the 


radio and the juke box certainly make one hit sound 
much like another. But if radio, the great ‘ popularizer, 

has so leveled the public taste that Berlin, Gershwin, 
Herbert, Kern, Porter, Rodgers—the establis} 


Nen 
i 


American light music, men of international reputation in 


their ficld—can be taken off the air without creatin 
ripple, then it ts open to question how well radio has 


served the public as a communications medium. 


If, on the other hand, ASCAP would function as the 


guardian of musical culture it now claims to be, a little 
iouse-cleaning seems in order. Limitation of the power of 
the publishers, who once before, and again in this crisis, 
nearly betrayed it, and who are generally credited with 
promoting the unrestricted plugging evil, appears to be 
indicated as a simple measure for ultimate survival. And 


A. 


if ASCAP assumes to speak as a representative of the 


yuntry's composers, it may well open its doors to a more 


inclusive membership. Then in any argument with the 


expanding music business—now so securely in the grip 
f the electric-patent industry—it could more readily 


sunt on public support 


Within the Gates 


INCE its inception five or six months ago this column 

has been the target of a steady barrage of “crank” letters 
ym the more articulate members of the American fascism 

(hat was to be expected, and usually these missives are filed 


nd forgotten. However, a discussion of the Armenian Revo- 
itionary Federation, or Tashnags, which appeared in the 
\Inave | ~ a > > Withi | »>(satec he roht 4] } > 

vovember 2 issue of Within the Gates, brought forth a dozen 
’f more apparently sincere and reasoned protests from 
\rmenian-Americans. Most of the criticism hinged upon this 


lumn’s assertions that ‘the policies of the Tashnags have 


iralleled those of the Nazis,” that “‘they modified the bel- 
rerency of their ublished statements concerning the 
Cc c Yr 


5. S. R. after the German-Russian pact,’ that “they are as 
sessed with the idea of race as the Nazis,”’ that they ‘‘fre- 


iently enliven polit 5 


ics with violence and terror, 
} 


pi 


phobia for pro-Nazism 
The statement that “the policies of the Tashnags have 


and that 
y have recently substituted Anglo 


iralleled those of the Nazis’’ was based largely upon three 
remises: the official publications of the Tashnags have time 
nd again spoken favorably of t 


/ 


1e merits of National So- 
ialism; they have developed a racial myth which includes 
ti-Semitism; and their anti-Communist convictions have 
lunged them into the excesses of red-baiting. These three 
vices form the keystone of most pro-Nazi propaganda. 

The first premise is clearly sustained in the following 
inslated extract from an article appearing in the Hairenik 


> 


Dany of September 17, 1936. 


And then came Adolf Hitler after herculean struggles. 
He spoke to the racial heart strings of the Germans, opened 
the fountain of his national genius. ... Now there is a Ger- 


lat 
many, strong, united, aggressive, proud, and self-reliant. 








live and breathe in terms of race.” On January 1, 1935 
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1 ¢ t 4 
2 r s 
Poel laa | j ' 
iC AC rs f iy W 1 WwW \ 
) c OOd I mior ca tw I 
onviction that a vict mus Germany w 


independent Armenia under their rule. A letter from a ¢ 
in citizen to a member of the editorial ft of the / 
It eekly, published on May 3 


, 1935, sums u 


You ask me the Reich's attitude towar 


the Na SpOk } We Ger } t i f 
of self-d i 1 not iy f ( 
r 1 living I "1 t 
nat 1 sul ng in s wa 
Socialism is the il y of ational 1 1 
mined opponent of thral A to . ! 
Socialist: pre im we Ge c I 
; , on. 1 
Ciaims as thoroughly icgitimate 
= ; F : : 
As to the Tashnags’ anti-S the Has D 
* summer of 1937 ran a series of articles which 1 
P ] saad ; Aras | { | 
ved and explained National Socialism but nade 


the anti-Semitic practices of the Nazi regime. The wri 


t logue was as old as the history of anti-Semitism. ‘He 
publicly announce,” he wrote, ‘that I have no enmity 
the Jews. On the contrary, numerous famous } 
friends.”’ Then followed the type of anti-Semiti 
vhich later was popularized at the Shrine of the I 
in Royal Oak. The writer employed the familiar ( 
making synonymous the terms Jew and Communist As t 
ib h use battle hips to o tries and to pi t 
fatherland, in this same way the Jew uses int 
and communism as a we upon 

[here is no need to elaborate on the red-baiting t ( 


the Tashnags. Because Russia forcibly IMpo ed a Comn 


regime upon a part of what once was Armenia, their anti 
toward it is easily understood. As to whether the Ta 
ydified the belligerency of their published statements cor 
cerning the U. S. S. R. after the German-Russian | at as 
le + ] ] ! ‘ 
ult for one depending upon translations to no re 
; of difference. However, students of the lar ive h 
1 Se ‘ ; ; ; : 
reported that the attacks on the U. S. S. R. in the Art 
| press |} » | me | Arent 
la press lave pecome iess virorous 
There is little doul t that the Tashnags ‘‘are as 
\ : tee s lea of race the Nazis” and in very much the 
me manner. On April 10, 1936, the Harrenth W eek: 
juoted O, Zarmooni, president of the youth group in R 
juk, Bulgaria, as saying Our race is force; it 1s treasure 
loday Germany and Italy are strong because as nations they 


carried this thought to Armenian-Amcrican youth: 


I know my race. I believe in my race. I worship my race. 


I know that my race is great; that my race has given more 
y b y & 
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1s to all that it merely 
an individual and not 
endeavored to al | raise 
acts, as did many others 
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les or even editorials in 


ny's effort to revise the Ver- 





of this thesis in our pages, since it was never our position.——El 
KMATION, 





The NATION 


sailles treaty, but these pertained to general principles « 
national justice and the righting of obvious wrongs whi 
even the British, the French, and the Americans admitt 
their publication could not poss 
many’s subsequent condu 


Ihe charge of Anglophobia is utterly unjust. We w 


bs mean af pre val of Ge 


ead : : : : 
with the Allies during the last war, and we made more tl 
our share of sacrifice for their victory. It 1s true that afte: 
; | . + +r 
Lausanne treaty we criticized the Allies for their betraya 


Armenia, but that has nothing to do with Anglophobia 


Your quotation from Harrenik to the effect that Naz 
was the antidote to communism is a view which was express 
by many Americans and Europeans until the cvents of 
last two years; just as Te Nation itself used to consider cor 


munism the antidote to Nazism and fascism.* That 1s no r 


' ; 
son why we should accuse Te Nation ot being Commun 


An Armenian youth writing in Hasrenik quoted a Ge 


st nt as saying that Germany believed Armcnians she 
yustice. How does that prove that we are identil | 

the Nazis? The charge of anti-Semitism is like 

\ re on the most friendly terms with the Jews. Ha 
! much the sas fa we | ulways had 
ithy for them. We cherish a profound grat 

z Werfel, a Jew, who rendered the Armenians a 

e by vindicating their « e through his book, ‘] 


, ; 
Jewish series in our paper. The article to which 
’ 
as written by a | yn who on the way to ¢ 
1 Jew and then related his « It ¢ | 
: ' ae ; 
I onal opinion of the writer. W d, on the other |! 
i i 
ow vou hundreds of 1 hed . mee , ' 
hundr [ 
sympathy for the Jewish peop! 
Zarmooni, the youth from R¢ k, is not even a met 
i 
of our organization. He wrote for the Ha/renth Weeé 
' , 

f as a reporter Likewise, tl hor of the tat 


from the January 1, 1935, issue wrote as an individ 


Incidentally, he is no longer a member of the federatior 


Our organization cannot be responsible for acts of violet 
by individuals. There is no party which can boast that ne 
of its members ever committed an act of violence. Violer 
has been committed by individual members of all organiz 
tions, but the organization is not blamed for it 
Our policies are expressed solely through our editori 
1 in calling an organization to account it is these wh! 
should be cited. Research will show that there has not be 
one pro-Nazi or pro-Fascist editorial in our papers, wl 
there have been hundreds which were or might be interpret 
as being pro British. 

It is not fair, in order to build up a case, deliberately 
select passages from a paper to the exclusion of many m« 
others to the contrary. Had you not limited the space, v 
could cite quotations mountain-high from Hairenik provi 
indisputably that we are anti-Nazi, anti-Fascist, truly den 


crati 


and even very much pro-British. Why did your 

former choose to select three isolated items from our fort 
two years of journalism? REUBEN DARBINIAN, 
Editor-in-Chief of the Hairenik Publicatio 


* Mr. Darbinian would be hard put to it to find an editorial express 
Prous Tr 
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CONSTITUENT wrote to Senator Rush Holt asking 
for a copy of a radio speech Holt had just made. He 
eceived the speech but noted that his name was misspelled 


yn the envelope. Shortly afterward the same person re eived 


in appeal for a subscription from Scribner's Commentator— 


yw the house organ of the Lindbergh party line. His name 


is misspelled exactly as it had en on the Holt cover 


HE ALIEN REGISTRATION director in Michigan re- 


‘ntly got an inquiry from a woman asking whether she had 


. ’ ar } 

» register. She hoped she wouldn't have to, she said, because 
e was an Englishwoman and was simply here on “‘a visit 

{ came here,” she added, “in 188 


{ENRY FORD'S fear ofr the growing bo tt or his cars 
taking tangible for A special advertising firm has been 


ed in Detroit to ‘ sell Henry Ford” to the city where he 


OMMUNIST YOUTH leaders are organizing a drive to 
ibat a conference planned by the International Si ident 
vice, which is pro-New Deal and led by Joseph Lash. A 
ent issue of a Young Communist League paper wa de- 

‘ted almost exclusively to an attack on Lash, and there has 
‘na “‘spont yu of delegates v int credentials 


| 
the conict 


~ S 
y conservative. So 


HE WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE committee isn’t politically 

nolithic; a lot of its members ar 
private letter has just been circulated admonishing the com- 
tee to recognize the legitimacy of labor demands tn de- 


e industries, It was written by Alfred Baker Lewis 


EORGE SELDES'’S new bulletin, Jn 1 which has been 
idily tub thumping against “warmongers” and boosting 
lationism, now carries a little italic note saying that it takes 
stand on foreign policy. . . . Clyde Beals is out as editor 
the Guild R f rer, 


CIAL JUSTICE is steadily becoming more polite about 
> C. I. O.—ever since John L. Lewis backed Willkie and 
enly opposed the Administration. At the same time it re- 


1S its Original character in respect to the Jews 


iompson will leave the Herald Tribune when her contract 
ires soon... and that Paul Revere Il (Walter Winchell) 


start writing regularly for PAf 


SEL FORD played neatly into the hands of union { ropa 
dists recently. At a big social affair where eve rybody h 
wear costumes he appeared dressed as a bull-thrower 
posed for Ca men 

e invite our read to sul , erial for In the Wi 
ther clip} ings with source and dats ! ries that ca 

clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded eacl 


nth for the best item.—-EDITORS THE NATION. ] 
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at Native at J atge 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


OWN Route 61, which runs through the Middle 


South by Memphis into Mississippt, the sheriff of 


I 
Shelby County, Tennessee, came with carpenters 
und painters from Memphis and put up a big sign 
Do nm the RO i Mi sippt 4 Gambling De .) d 
bi 
M } i then ¢ iged 1 ae S 
P| Mcmy l Ct 
1} ia 0 Met ah Tes! Iriven the fri { 
gambling dens from his city of power, chafed at 
Mi ippi state line, behind which both the girls and 
blers waited for thos« pe ple of M mphis who 
id not greatly mind riding a few miles to sin. Crump’s 
heritf said that 1f the sheriff of De Soto County, Missis- 
; the line did not do his job he would come 
from Tennessee and do it for him 
1] ise was plain to some men in Mississi pl TI 
1ed to some of them almost a comic country 


burlesque of dictatorial stage of the 


rid. Old ¢ rump Is power No great damage would be 
done to definitions if he were called dictator. Here, fol- 

ving the pattern of totalitarianism, he{threatened be- 
hind high moral words to move in indies against 
the democracy of Mississippi. te 

From a distance the whole business ‘might be taken 
for one of those comic melodramas in which the South 
scems often so badly proficient if here arrayed were only 
the dictatorial old political boss and a lot of running- 

vay but hanging-around dive proprietors, their crap 

ters, and their girls. Unfortunately, however, this 

is the collision of America’s most successful local dic- 

tator and the democracy of the state in which democrat y 

has made its greatest failure in providing satisfactory and 
decent living for the majority of its inhabitants. 

Maybe such a meeting of uninspiring subdivisions of 
the American democracy is unimportant. To much of 
America it seems a long way off. Crump is the unex- 
celled master of mobilized and docile middle-class South- 

rners. His power does not depend upon underworld 
ward heelers. Rotarians do his bidding. The best people 
vote as he says—or else. He gives them in government 
practically everything they desire except political free- 
dom. They do not seem to miss that. Across that state 
line beyond the righteously warning sign there is no such 
power. But in the democracy of Mississippi hardly any 


Negroes are permitted to vote. Many white men are dis 





franchised by poll-tax laws. White men and black m 
get schools and other government services which dr 
bottom in America. The labor movement has practical! 
been driven out of the state. In the great cotton-growin; 
delta the poorest men in America live on the riche: 
land, 

Mr. Crump is no figure of evil. The people of Missi 

ppi are not especially marked with stupidity im the ma 
or cruelty among the masters. Both Crump’s dictatorsh 
and the sloppier aspects of Mississippi's democracy gro 
out of the same debasement of agriculture, the same ui 


the Middle South. And both are aspects of the demo 


equal gambling on cotton, the same crowded poverty « 


racy of the country as a whole. Crump and the dives ar 
dens hiding from his power beyond the Mississtpp lit 
grew out of the same economic inequality. 

Around Memphis neither the dictatorship nor 
democracy makes half as much difference to the little gir! 
driven into the joints or the Negro wandering pennile 
on Beal Street as the possibility of decency in the Unit 
States. They are simple creatures. They do not kn 
very much about democracy. They are not really fright 
ened about dictatorship. The words and the phrases. ¢] 
systems and the ideologies, are unimportant to ther 

Like many of the rest of us, however, Crum; 
Mississippi together are talking loudly now about go 
and evil. Crump’s men have been charging Mississip 
officers with crookedness. Mississippi editors have be« 
quoting the Bible at Crump about the sinless throwi: 
the first stone. Some-men in Mississippi have talked I} 
fifth columnists for Crump, taking his side and wishur 
he would come over and clean up. Others have propos: 
a boycott of Memphis. Soon probably the anger v 
diminish. Memphis could not live without Mississip; 
and most Mississippians would rather give up hop 
going to heaven than going to Memphis. But the sor 
and the fury may be not only amusing but significa 
The incident has suggested the mere noisiness of a lot ¢ 
talk, far beyond Memphis, about democracy and sove 
eignty, aggression and power. 

Down by the signboard on that Mississippi- Tenness« 
line the contending sheriffs used big words, too. Or 
the Southern dialect differentiated them from some 
the speeches of the statesmen. But a stranger could fc 
that it was just talk there. The poor would remain. Int} 
bigger world bigger men sometimes seem even mor 


lost in their words. 
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But We Who Waited 


DAVID CORNEL DEJONG 
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WM rn DOW! ¢ { Cling sun 
' red: + { 
were poured e tails of their horses 


ird their light 
night is blossoming black; ahead everything 
pering out, leaving our speech adrift upon 


waning edcies of t 
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Anshen. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $4 


ORD ACTON'S lifelong struggle with two hundred defi 


litions of freedom in the hope that he might distil fro 
1 the true one did not s 1. The public is as 1 h 
{dered about the nature of “‘true’’ freedom as was the 


+ 


historian before 


e to be struck off, often on the spur of the moment with 

ecial case in view, and generally in ignorance of the 
» } 2 1 

ulties upon which previous attempts were wr ked 


e a seven-hundred-page symposium entitled ‘Freedo: 

Meaning” has a prima facie justification. The planner and 

Mrs. Ruth Nanda Anshen, has moveover just: 
J 


by organizing the contents of the book 


tor of it, 
i her double title 


| balancing the points of view. We are offered not sim; 


ther series of obiter dicta by famous men, but five groups 
in history, in the mind, in 
re, in the body politic, and (for the metaphysical) in 
lf. The writers, two score in number, include Cr 

Bc 


hitehead, R. B 


essays discussing freedom: 


oce, 
Perry, Dewey, Shotwell, Boas, Beard 


Iver, Bertrand Russell, Salvemini, Stefansson, and many 
> ] ; . Ie ’ } ? . 1K! 
ers whose names will automatically occur as indispensable 


the genuineness of the representation. 

Some of the chay ters, it is true, have appeare d elsewhere 
recent or remote volumes by their distinguished author 
the new matter by such men as Croce, Tillich, Birkhoff, 

mos, and others is worth the closest attention of freemen 

e brilliant Epilogue by Herbert Schneider gives, in addi- 


n, such an exact and yet critical account of the views ex- 


1 | Octo ) ts ) 
Villich) and the s 

etl to fit freedom 

t 1 try nobly to def 

1 unchar neo sche 
c} t lo $s port 
i 
tnin as Vi [ 
und t they find t 
who. forsaking the 
simnie-minded mec 
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the tneologians 
ntist oO ¢ ol fr 
' 
nside t 1 iut 
sat at r ' 
nd ' 
me of the t, Ire 
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t] idea they 
1 
e to tr n the 
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\ Ss very s¢ 
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| e boo 
na a If \ 
P { the d t+ oO ialyt ‘ & | 
i > ind Lil ’ the tendency ts t urd 
} | 
Va S$ OF iIndividuall 1 tra i 1 tro 
' ’ | 
5 fk determinism to the I yf 
i [ Th 5 may ex] mn Wily Ro .) iu f{ 5 S 
) I 
S y 1 ki 5 1 pa vif | V1 f f 19 to f } 
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{ I € not t 00d \ ) 
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4 ot | thod. He would find 1 h OF \ 11n 
this 1 it n 1 | t! 
1 ‘ 1 
i 1 < ositions rest ! y O ai f 
' 
if I ion Of his word the firs e ( I u 
] een, + ‘ ‘ 
' ' , 1 be J te the f 
, 
‘ 1 P a bf } 
S Contra w yu 1G 
' 
On a related point the cont rs | i 
I 
I +} ' ‘ 
for! t of them equality ts « t of y, but too 
, : 
f hn inh ves to waste over th on { \ 
ry | ls ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘. { + f tore ' a 
I moral and po ul princy oraf of n re. lo 
I 
the question argues an imperfect idea of ' it a fact is. O 
rely nialitv f , E lankir + certain fact } 
Vio ly equality 18 a Way OT 10 if at ¢ ni ) 
i ) 
1 f a fact. So is inequality; which makes neither of t 
| } ' » ‘ er U ) ) 
more or less true than the other, « pt when a n e 
° | , = 
iS fined. To apply each principle with pr f t 
| one or t ther ) is th KO | 
' 
' 
By contrast with the philosopher ind histo s ( { 


nd copie t ; 
to J. B. S. Haldane, 
estors acd} res to a 
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’ 


we can draw from this conflict of opinions is that unle 


‘ 
absolute is wholly transcendental—like Croce’s or like any 
neo-Kantian’s—it cannot accommodate a very full set of 
t loms. Practical absolutes, whether scientific o1 spiritu 
must dictate. Contrariwise, a practical pluralism can permit 

number of non-militant absolutes, and thus satisfy t 





ts captioned legitimate aspirations of the monar 


ll widespread desire for certainty. 

In adding one carping word at the end, I am not strayit 
from the subject of this conclusion: the editor spells autarky 
with a final -archy. This makes the word mean self-rul 
which 1 Spe 1 as it should be, with a k, it 1 
to suffi unto of f, which, whether taken morally « 
physically as a denial of human interdependence, is | 

ly the kind of olute that must always threaten 
scant liberties vouchsafed to erring man. 

r = | . = x . 
The Birth of Yugoslavia 
L1GTY YEARS OF WAR AND DIPLOMACY IN T! 
BALKANS. By Count Carlo Sforza. Columbia Ur 
y P $. 
TER th itional int on of the Eur n st 
t! ith ntury two ler 1 Zi were | 

t Or: if them w lown up by the Treaty of 
B (1! ), the other, forty years later, by the Treaty of 
Versailles and the other pacts that wound up the first World 
\\ O; t ts to reconcile conflicting int« 

hatreds the most successful was the Tre 

| » (1920), which adjusted the Italo-Yugoslav diffe: 
t | h not ev t] Fascists ventured to overthro' 
| ind luding this treaty Count Carlo Sforza 
Mi t | A fi s in the Giolitti Cabinet, was 

] 
\ t a | Is § in | 
lv f y th law he hu f has ¢ { Still ] | 
t f tl I i 1 hist of a i 
of h the author played an active part. C 
t f this difficul t has er 
i i | o tl ory o! N ) s Pash 
f 1 with the birth oes of tl 
\ 
| than his vivid historical picture of 
r \ via is the author's explanation of the ever 

t | the v which “was in reality a new War 

e A ( Political dreamers like Mazzi 
| \ , } 1 re { that a Balkan federation 

| i] iha ipheld the Cont ntal balan 
f k the P 
, the A in and H rian arist ts, put the 
» in the Kaisers tf il note to | I rsky S re} 
| I $ 5 } can stall be u | by blood a1 
Reading this t ? irtain-raiser to the tragedy « 
in ilization we may ask what ts the use of « 
over spilt m lk. However, the same sinister forces are 
k, only on a larger scale. Contemporary megalomat 
e “living space what Austrian and German 1 pe 


The NATION 


imc<c?rivetrve ‘ 
INnsiructive, 


errors are very 
likely to commit them over again, 
Count Sforza’s lively style, animated by Latin esprit, n 
book delightful reading even for those who know as | 
of ‘those faraway countries” as the late Neville Chambx 
id. In another book which appeared some weeks ago, 
Living Thoughts of Machiavelli,” for which Count Sf 
rote the introductory essay, the gallant anti-Fascist fig 
had the courage to gi 
ented Florentine clerk. In the present one he criticizes t 


vindicate the greatness of the misr< 


plicity of pre-Fascist Italian nationalists and renders si: 


4} 
i 


omage to Italy's rival in mare nostro. 
And is Count Sforza not right in saying that in vic 
what happened in France ‘Western Europeans have no rea 
looking down at the Balkans, their wars, their hatr¢ 
!his may be an unsavory truth, but the rarity of those 
npopular truths makes them all the more valuable 
RUSTEM 
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Russian Story-Teller 


HE TURBULENT GIANT (MICOULA). By Ge 
Grebenstchikoff. Alatas | 
lishing Company. $3. 

O YOU recall 
great Russian story-tellers? Doubtless it flowed fri 


Southbury, Connecticut: 


, 


your first delight in the volumes ot 


ese writers’ sovereign gifts for the unsentimental por 
dr itic narratives of intense realism and somber col 
t soft, unworldly inwardness of their folk, 
ting their deep fecling in stark, simple forms. That | 
latent in a recently translated little prose epi 


ng representative of the Russian royal story-telling line 
Its author is George Grebenstchikoff—born in Siber 

i village of the Altai, in 1883. His father was a miner. ( 
of his paternal great-grandfathers was a Kalmuk convert 
Christianity; his mother was the daughter of a Siberian ¢ 
ick. The youth began getting his living as a clerk in an « 
of the Ministry of Forests and attended law school at To: 
t is precisely with the mining and mountain district of 

Russian Canada and its fierce semi-Asiatic population t! 
fictions from the first have dealt. This regionalis: 

Grebenstchikoff’s, of course, is in the Russian tradition. S 

s of the empire provided many of the expressions ot 


best of his predecessors with their symbols: the Ukra 


ose of Gogol; the countryside of Russia Major, those 
lurgenev; Petrograd and its white nights, the terrific vis: 


| ostoevski 
In 1921 Greben 


' 


Ol Cantino} ie 


stchikoff and his wife made their way 


Here the author worked as a longshot 
id contrived in spare time to write a story which the Lz 
Age rept nted. From Turkey the pair went to Africa, t 


where “The Churaevs,” one of Grebenstchikott 


) il Se 

vels. was published in Russian and translated 
| h and other tongues. Invited in 1924 by the Ma 
Insti of Arts in New York, Grebenstchikoff, who 


ectured in Germany and France, came to America and 
The 


lecided to settle in the United States and started Chura 


sed some five hundred audiences. couple next ) 


‘ ’ 


Village, the Russian artists’ colony at Southbury, Connecti 


for nations and statesmen ar- 
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sete 
UILS 


1 4 1 ry ‘ ' 
yday their settlement s; 1 printing-| publishing 


1Se. 


The clumsy and soft, dreadful and self-sacrificing peasant 
il temporarily obscured by the revolution is exhibited in 
The Turbulent Giant’—the part realistic, part symbolic 
rrative which brings Grebenstchikoff for the first time 


ore the English-reading public—in the form 
a contemporary peasant leader and as in a monstt 


hat. disconcerts at first is the extreme violence of the action 


Lo f L } ey C ss aft ; Tl ' ler > 
1@ DOOK and OF Many its eects his vioience 1s 


1 tt 


Lanct + * {t" 
DCNStCHINOQIT 5S 


verse of the artistic force extraordinarily Gre 


e source of his work’s magnificence—the force we 
onysian, whose manifestation is the faculty of transport, 
erflow, ecstasy, just as the manifestation of the Apollonian, 
e complementary force, is the faculty of pellucid and con 
nuous picture-making. The coherent picture-making faculty 
infinitely less developed in Grebenstchikoff than it was in 
it master dramatist among the novelists, Gorki. But with his 

cism, rhythmic pulse, overflowing, passionately part i- 
ing feeling which make us associate him with the charac- 
ristic Russian composers, he carries us out as it were mid- 
st the movement and turbulence of existence and imparts 
bodily sensation of it well-nigh unique in the literature of 


e period. PAUL ROSENFELD 


[The Genius of William Morris 


4 VICTORIAN REBEL: THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS. By Lloyd Wendell Eshelman. Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. $ 


$3.50. 


OTH the age in which William Morris live: 
pattern of his hoy es for social progress seem more re- 


living in than many historical 


ind the 


tte from the era we are 
chs far more distant in point of time. Communism of the 
alin vintage has replaced the e 
entury, while National Socialist mysticism, 
ind Nordic 


offspring of the hatred 


the 


ssentially libertarian Marxism 
the nineteenth 


notion, and violence racial myths are, in some 


‘nse, the perverted felt by men like 


forris and Ruskin for “trader” values of capitalist 


“Gothic spirit” 
id of Morris’s enthusiasm for “the social and religious ethic 
North” and nostalgia 


hich, according to his view, men had labored 


ilization, of Ruskin’s glorification of the 


f the for the medieval world, in 


with joy, and 
t had been the expression of the life of a society more 
althy than our own 

In 


1874: “Neither do I grudge the triumph that the modern 


a letter quoted in this book Morris wrote propheti lly 


ind finds in having made the world quieter and less violent; 
it I think this blindness to beauty will draw down a kind 


] : ho | I ¢ t 
revenge one day: who knows? So perhaps the gods are 
troubles and terrors for this world again, that it 
hye 


me beautiful 


eparing 


ly once again bec . . for I do not belies 


ey will have it dull and ugly forever.” This theme occurs 


iin and again in his writings, as, for instance, when, years 


= 


later, he expressed his opposition to the “economical sem 


I 
fatalism™” of those Socialists who imagined that socialism 


would come as the sequel to the formation of giant monop- 


olies. “I cannot help thinking,” he wrote, that the historical 
outcome “may be the recurrence of break ups and re-forma- 





f cor 
Pp 1 for pris ( f { yf l 
t! foo 1 

M } i t e me ry ideals of C 
C would be 1 i—if n ury the 

, , > men \ 1 t eu ¢ 
i ty, and a feeling of h in brotherhood. B 
( rdammerung he foresaw 1s inst t { 
world with a revival of tition and 1 

rin on, not of be y yt violence. We 
not at international coo; n and the fe ( 
spon ty, but at an ever more blatant natio 1a 

lidarity only between people of the same race o 

The interest of this book lies more in the gu ff 
Morris's own wr ’§ than in the author's e n 
interpretation of his theories on id art. N > 
does the author attempt to bring Morris's W'S 
with the world of today. The quotations mm the por 
letters, and essays of Morris are well chosen, | the } 
gives the impression at times of being himself ure « 
their significance in the light of recent | ry. | 
in his account of the differences between Mor and ¢! 
S. D. F., Mr. Esheln an s guotations show Morris's realiz 
that the seizure of power by a minority would lead to wor 
evils than those Socialists seek to destroy. But the author t 
relates the Morris-Hyndman controversy to the ns of th 
Bolshevik Revolution. 

Morris and his small group were eclipsed by the Fabia 
on the one hand and by the Marxists, or pseudo- Marxists, « 
the other hand, there being basically far less diff e 
tween the Fabians and the Communists than be en thet 
and Morris. But Morris's view of social develo; t 1 his 
perception of the danger to liberty inherent in the yi 
of rights to the centralized bureaucratic state’’ have rd t 
test of historical experience better than the | i 

| 
Marxist theses. 

In his review of Bellamy’s ‘Looking Backw M 
strenuously opposed fixation of the mind upon ie ° 
ma hinery of life.” Bellamy, he said, wo e perf } 1s 
fied with modern civilization “if only the injustice, 1 y, 

1 waste could be got rid of.” Morris lf always i 
sisted that only a new kind of civilization in which art and 
labor became “the very act of living’’ co pive f in 
life and end the feeling of frustration he experiences in o 

schanistic civilization. The real ideal, he wrote, s ld 

int to “the reduction of pain in labor to ; ’ The 

ren appeal for a life free from toil, chat and fear “d 
to him in his later years, as to the Orpheus of his early $, 

othing but a “y ym of hopeless mono Such a Nv, 
according to the Marxist, is an aristocra one, t Hitler's 
success in arous the enthusiasm of Ge 1 yO Cs 
that even a Satanic myth has more dyna force t he 

sion of an “ultra n mechanistic paradi h 
the Communists failed to arouse the the ito 

ylutionary actio 

Now that the Marxist 5 we earn to appre 

jate better the genius of William Morris Lonel ypes that 
Mr. Eshelman’s book Il be read by lar ef rs of pro 
gressives who have ne | iS a in Soctalist’’ o« 
romantic 1 art FREDA UTLBY 


poet and 
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to ( 
t of the 
orld and f ‘ \ n 
M . 4 1s 
etty good on tl the slow 
iovernent = | f ful and 


yuching. Last week John Alden Car 


local worthy, offered a 


nny sackful of old kitchen utensils— 


' riot 


[ as he admitted and 

ute up the Republican alley. Then last 

Harris’s opus was performed. I 
' 


omposed myself to patience and js- 


t uinkit Now it makes no differ- 
en wh you ve felt toward his pres 
tuff or what Haggin thinks. Every- 
S yt to have hance, ind this 
very be tiful and pi tO 1 
M ( I lasted for ten mut 

hen I | in to feel if s 
vere ha ig a y flesh with an 1 

nd yt , ‘ 

) hacku oughing eloq : 
iad spent itself my skin had been rij ! 
off alive and hun p to dry on a rusty 

But you'll see what noble pu 
poses lay behind it , and how much 
t all ties 1 with MacLeish’s « t 
[ cannot 5; k of Stock’s work at 
] O < rt | { | knc ¥ SO OL 
| or phi rec 1 1 
1 . . Cae 
t f 1 it h lett 
vith a much lo opit him 
l ian than \ - 
l ent recorded | ( ( 
C may S the 
; of Mozart's G 1 I 
s Fifth are i j 
; 

\ | ( | t 

O tof M Clarinet Quintet 
1 in J 1938, I said one 
[ rs that t 1 who 
1 the lite o! 
I t 1 sol } 1 the ¢ t 

5 Good n ¥v ad a pt 
ew i su 1 sa Vy o! phras = 
ind I a ted for the difference by 
t fact that alth h Goodman had 

. Mo: $f : 5 | 
\ > I t t! ¢ one that h h i 

with and t he c g 
K, as a | I r vith the 

| 
t] mess ps M Y OF 
with which he spoke the lan 
( It lar | 1 by the 
‘ et i the work 1 the Buda- 
I 

t © tet in Tt 1 Hall the follow- 
ison his incre: sed ease with the 
e of Mozart was apparent in the 
wav the notes were now brought into 
relations with one another by differen- 
{ 1 in size and color. And today, 
when he 1s cay ible of the beautiful 
pl that he did in his recent per- 
formance of Mozart's Clarinet Concerto 


the New York Philharmonic, he is 
as saying himself that in the 
recorded performance of the Quintet he 
still (which 
makes a number of people who gurgled 


reported 


just reading notes 


The NATION 


! 
t the 


about the records look like what the 
are). But though Goodman has reache 
he point of being able to achieve s 

eautiful phrasing by the study he is 
ported to have put into the Concerto, | 
is still at the point where this phras 

though beautiful, sounds studied; a 


he has yet 
will be done with the relaxed ease, 


freedom and spontaneity that are 


to reach the point where 


ry conditions for it to acquire t 
{ contours of style. When 
Is acq ured style himself he may jud 
differently in others: at the mon 
doesn’t like Kell, whose style is 
fact over-sharply nuanced; but on t 
he admires Bellison—wh 

is to say that he has yet to hear that 
1e Columbia records of Mozart's C! 
Quintet Bellison produces not fin 


odulated phrases but sequences of 
i 


; 
( 


ri n 
ICT lldalti¢ 


] | | ryir 1 ‘ - 
nd, shrill pumpkins, 
The neglect of some of the 


eces of music ever written shoul 
1¢e National ( 
— 
to put on tl { 
I 
| | ’ 
o cycle it has been thir 
t but cannot get up the cour 
< s 
); just as the constant perform 


of almost every note of Brahms 
eason for the Ass 


» ac SC HS Sa urday if 
» a Brahms cycle inst id. | 
the Association, which has m 


ining orchestra 


for y¢ 

mentalists, has now set out to 
training in operatic perfor 

ng singers. From the perfor 


Pagliacci’ that was put on at a 


t Monday evening concert it 
! 4 He * 
nt that the school is getting y 


rs with fine voices and doing a 


»f teaching them how to make tl 


selves effective on the stage; but it 


evident also, from the constriction 2 


tremolos one heard, that time should 
teaching some of th 
ise their fine vo 


oted to 
youngsters how to 
so that they won't lose them. They we 
in front of the gauze backdrop, and t 
orchestra and conductor were behind 
yet there was a precision in ensem! 


the result of preparation and disci; 


at one rarely hears in an oper 
»ouse. Nor is there usually lavished 
“Paglhiaca”’ 
was evident in Leon Barzin’s treatme 
H. HAGGIN 


the fine musical taste 


of the score. B. 
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Between Two Worlds 


Can Britain Oller al Real " New Order” ? 


BY HAROLD NICOLSON 
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Little Steel “Soviets” 


BY IL. F. STONE 
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Musie and Monopoly 


BY MINNA LEDERMAN 
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State Department VS. Relugees 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
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I. F. SEONE 


' a 
The dynamic weekly letters of 
he ppointed 
Washington editor are setting a 


Nation's recently a 


new standard for reporting that 

ts to the core of events in the 
capital. In rapid succession have 
come Mr. Stone's stories of the 
Navy Department's squeeze on 
Mexico through a high-bid award 
to Standard O1] 
contract in whicit the six-time vio 
lator of the Wagner Act failed 
even to meet army spe incations— 
of the aviation industry's sitdown 


of the new Ford 


of labor's 

ational large- 
ile airplane production. They 
ive caused a stir in progressive 


strike for higher profits 


program for 


} 
circles and prompted a demand for 
real action in Washington. 


Mr. Stone's week-to-weck anal- 
ysis of important developments in 
Washington will continue to bea 
revular Nation feature 





What Our Army Needs 





Probing the reasons for the French military collapse, Donald 


W’. Mitchell warns that all the 1941 w eapons we can make 


will help us little if they are to be controlled by 1918 brains 


New tactics and an intelligent, progressive High Command 


are ‘musts’ for effective American defense. 


Trade Union Crusade 


By class-angling church doctrine the Association of Catholic 


Trade Unions has become a force in the American labor 


movement. Though opposed to the Communists, the ACTU, 


writes Richard Rovere, makes use of Communist ‘‘fraction’’ 


and “bloc” tactics. The author pays his respects to the militant 


trade unionism of the ACTU but points out the dangers of 


mixing religion and labor politics. 


Program for the Americas 


We have heard a great deal of loose talk about pan-American 


cooperation. Lewis Corey gives us no dreamy theories but an 


analysis, in hard economic terms, of what we are doing and 


can do for Latin America and what Latin America can do 


for us. 


Other features: Harold J. Laski—'Europe Needs a Revolu- 
tion”; Ellen Wilkinson—‘Social Justice”; G. D. H. Cole— 


“A Socialist Civilization.” 
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RENDEZVOUS . 


For Winter Sports enthusi: 
Ski thru woodla ind trails of 
W-acre private ¢ sti i 7 
ne Tol OLA Group the 

ingina W inter Wonder 


i Supe rb accommoda- . 

t s Unforgettable New eS aa 
| rsa elebratior Conditions 
| Ideal for 
i SPECIAL LOW RATES Skiin~ a 


Y. Phone: REctor 2-5047 


cme | if 


CHESTER NEW YORK 
51 miles from N. Y. C.) Chester 200 P< | 








CLOSE 1940 AT CHESTERS! 


be modernly merry at this 
HIDEAWAY In the 






Eat, play and 
DELIGHTFUL 


Mountains. Ice skating on our own flood 

lighted lake all winter sports avallabie 

and indulged in even now Pieasurable 
wr diversions — Arts and Crafts, modern dances — 


ir by Open fireplaces 


genial company 


to read or eam 
good eating 


sary inusi¢ 


y quarters - 
FULL STAFFED GALA ENTERTAINMENT 
hone: Fallsburg 53 


_WOODBOURNE, MN. ¥. 








A Country Estate in the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County 

Spactous modern home. Airy comfortable rooms, 

private lake, all sports. Excellent 

than 1 hour from Grand Central 
Telephone Armonk Village 955. 

EXHIBITION OF SEVEN 

MODERN ARTISTS 


ZMDOREST PARK 


Formerly a millionaire’s estate, 150 acres 
f unusual beauty. Exclusive location 

Up-to-the-minute accommodations. All 
sports facilities. 45 miles from city. 


Make early reservations. 





Open All Year. 
SPECIAL 
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MONROE, N. Y. Phone 7755 


“RESORTS 





EVERY THING thot contributes tothe 
perfect vacation . . . Luxurious comfort, inspir- 
ing location, warm hospitality, superior cuisine. 







Plan NOW for a 
GLORIOUS WINTER VACATION 
Special Rates for NEW YEAR'S 


NP OREST HOUS Ez 


( Za fuihe OP hut, 
FOR ALL- YEAR ROUND VACATIONING 


to... his 100 acre farm 
... glorious country 
... superlative . cooking 
homey atmosphere 
...isformal fun, hobby 
house 


.all sports 

Limited Accommodations tor Holidays—Low Winter Rates 
“GEORGE PODORSON, 250 Park Ave.. Phone PL 3 8926. 
or LOCUST GROVE FARM, Hopewell junction, N. ¥ 





| i i i i i i i 
\») There is only one 


RED OAKS 


A Country Estate just 50 miles from New York 

| at ELBERON, NEW JERSEY 

| Under the Management of 

MASCHA & HYMAN STRUNSKY 

ALL SPORTS OPEN ALL YEAR 
Tel.: Long Branch 3330 


—— 
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The Fieldstone 
On Round Island Lake 


A place of unexcelled beauty for 
rest and relaxation One bour from 
New York. 


ICE SKATING ON MILE WIDE LAKE 
MONROE, N. Y¥. Phone 7965 


v7 SOUTH WIND 


WOODBOURNE, N. Y. 
INFORMAL ADULT CAMP — PRIVATE LAKE 
ALL WINTER SPORTS 
OPEN FOR NEW YEARS 

















BLUE MOUNTAIN LODGE 


Special Rates for 
NEW YEAR’S 
Featuring all outdoor and indoor sports 
PEEKSKILL Phone 1403 NEW YORK 
New York Central R. R. to Harmon 


Birdland. | 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
Formerly Lewisohn's Estate. Central Valley. N. Y. 
hour from N. Y. 225 acres in fascinating hiking country. 
miles of paths. Riding, tce Skating, Skiing, Seasonal 
Sports. Library. Congenial atmosphere. Oper fireplaces. 
Musical Recordings. Excellent cuisine. Adults. Telephone: 
Highland Mills 7895. Mot. FANNIE GOLOBERG 


/MAMANASCO LAKE LODGE 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN, PHONE: 820 
A iuxurious country estate, converted Into a vaca- 

| tion paradise. New, modern, convenient. Magnifi- 
cent lake. Riding, tennia, golf, indoor sports. 
i 4 
| 








Sumptuous cuisine. 50 miles from N. 
Under direction of Hilsenrad and Lapidus 
OPEN ALL YEAR "ROUND 








PINE PARK HOTEL 


Highland Falls, N 


One hour from New York. Formerly a mil- 
lonaire’s mansion on lovely fifty-acre pine 
estate, overlooking Hudson. All rooms with 
bath. All outdoor sports including ice skat- 
Ing and bicycling. Rates that will surprise. 
Keserve now for New Year's. 

Tel. Highland Falls 340 








plum point 


e year —round #—vacation= r 


Magnificent estate on the Hudson River. Only 58 
miles from New York. All ou r sports. Sadidie 
horses om grounds. Fine library. Musical Recordings 
Superlative Culsine. Booklet Sent on Request. 


Write P. O. Box 471, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Phone Newburgh 4270 


RESTAURANT 
Home 


REST. 332 E. 14 St. Mos 
excellent ‘shashliks.” 1 
atmosphere. Russian and 


American dishes 
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Order your B OOKS 
from “The Nation”’ 


At the request of many reade de in 
communities in which no bookshop has been 
established, The Nation offers to deliver any 
book to your door at the regular publisher's 
price (postfree) provided payment is received 
with the order or publisher's price 
age if sent C. O, D. 





rs who res 


plus post- 


* 
Please address your orders to 
THE BREADERS’ SERVICE DIVISION 
The Nation @ 55 Fifth Avenue @ New York 
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"NOW LEARN A NEW 

in your own ey quickly, 
easily, correctly by the world- 
famous LINGUAPHONE Meth- 
od. Endorsed by thousands of 
students, schools and colleges, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


INGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


C. A. BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


AGES 













FOR RENT 
114 Se., 503 W Arizona, $5 and up. Op 
posit Col bia: Luxurious studios . 
keeping; 24-hour elevator, switch’! 1 ser 
vice; special monthly rates. MA +0464 
BABY FURNITURI 

BABYTOW NE Largest selection 2 
floors duality cribs, prams. Real savings 
Baskets ¥; al 70 Graham Ave., Bklyn, 
N. Y. EV 7-8654 

WEARING APPAREL 
“Values net Labels” at Miss Goodman's who 
is having a special reduction on all her ex 
lusive model ers coats and stunning 
dinner and evening gowns. 474 7th Ave. 
Goth Street), L A 4-4013. 

ORANGE FOR SALE 


Natural tree-ripened. No spray, nor artificial 
coloring used. Delivered express prepaid 
Bushel, $3.50; Grapefruit, $3.25; Tangerines, 
$3.50; Mixed Fruit, $3.50; Half bushels, 
$2.00. A. H. Burket, Sebring, Florida 
FROUtTE FOR SALE 
RIO GRANDE VALLEY — TEXAS 
Direct t 


from grove, tree-ripened vitamin 

cked, Oranges, Pink Grapefruit, or As 
sorted per bushel, $3.25; White Grapefrurt, 
$3.00. Or send me $1.25 ($1.00 White 
Gray efruit) and you pay expré 


sage. A. | 
Holowell, Edinburg, Texas, R.R. 1 
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and Straw. 


JACQUES BARZUN, assistant ht fes 
sor of history at Columbia | rsity, 
is the author of Human re ret sla 
“Culture in the Democracy,” and other 


books. 

FREDA UTLEY is an English 
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Russia Then and 
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| We Lost: Sovit 
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RESCUE THE FIGHTERS AGAINST 
FASCISM 
as TRANSPORT THEM TO FREEDOM 


A ship-ticket NOW is a passage to life! 











Thousands of staunch anti-fascists face death this 
winter from disease and starvation in the detention 
camps of France. They are our kind. They think as 
we think because they have worked and fought for 


things we believe in. It is for this that they suffer. 
Pg 

lor many of them we have obtained emergency 

visas, but they will not be released until their passages 

are paid in advance. Let us save these while we can. 


TRANSPORTATION MONEY MEANS THE FINAL 
STEP IN THEIR RESCUE 


Give it NOW-—Lest it come too late! 


Joint Campaign for Political Refugees 


JOHN DEWEY JOHN DOS PASSOS MARY W. HILLYER 


Honorary Chairman Treasurer Secretary 





INTERNATIONAL RELIEF ASSOCIATION 


JOHN DOS PASSOS, Treasurer Charles A. Beard Shebe Strunsky 
Chairman Exec. Secretary 


JOINT CAMPAIGN FOR POLITICAL REFUGEES Bicsaiiins 


2 West 43rd Street, New York City Roger Baldwin’ John HaynesHolmes Amos R. E. Pinchot 

Albert Einstein Wesley C. Mitchell Abba Hillel Silver 

Lewis Gannett Paul Muni Upton Sinclair 
among others 


$250 will transport one refugee. 


I enclose $ to aid in this work. 
NEW WORLD RESETTLEMENT FUND 
Oswald Garrison Villard America Gonzales 
Chairman Exec. Secretary 
Committee 
Address Luigi Antonini Abraham Epstein A. Philip Randolph 
Stuart Chase Morris Ernst Morrie Ryskind 

George S. Counts Hubert Herring Louis Stark 
N among others 
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